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Every week the Editor receives many publications from other societies 
both in Canada and the United States. Since these might be of interest to 
all of the members, in future I will display all the current issues received 
on a table at the monthly general meetings. Any member may borrow any 
publication for a period not exceeding one month, provided they leave their 
name, address and phone number with me, I hope everyone will avail themselves 
of this facility to broaden their outlook on nature. 

On October 11, the Audubon Screen Tours begin. Every member should 
make it a point to attend. These are first class films taken by prominent 
naturalists. The only major fault with the films is that they are silent 
and one has to rely on the photographer for commentary. However, the latter 
are always excellent speakers so no one should complain. 

Finally may I remind every member that original material is constantly 
required by the Editor in order to maintain the present high level. So 
please let me have any article you think is fit for publication. Thank you 
for your co-operation. 


A. Salvadori 
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WEATHER FORECASTING FOR THE TRAIL 


To grasp the meaning of weather signs, imagine a typical summer weather 
cycle anywhere in populated Canada. A stormy cold front has just passed through, 
accompanied by a rapid rise in barometric pressure and a drop in temperature. 
Overhead the black clouds have broken up to reveal a truly spectacular red sun¬ 
set. 


Tonight fresh northwest winds will gust, the sky will clear. By early 
morning the temperature will chill to below 60°F. By mid-afternoon of the day 
after the storm the sun blazes down from a deep blue sky, but the steady dry 
wind from west-north-west is refreshing. Little cumulus clouds dot the sky. 

They are made by sun striking a large, heat-absorbing surface such as an asphalt 
airport or gravel pit. The air above becomes super-heated and rises rapidly, but 
in rising it cools and the moisture condenses into visible vapour. Call it 
fair-weather cumulus cloud; the supporting air columns are known as thermals. 

This evening the sunset is red again, that "sailor's delight" signall¬ 
ing fine weather. At sundown the wind begins to drop and virtually disappears 
after dark. The reason: without the scorching sun, air and earth tend to 
reach the same temperature, and for a couple of hours there is more-or-less 
equilibrium -- a perfect time for campfires and mosquitoes. 

The stillness doesn't last and night winds spring up. A layer of 
warm humid air persists at ground level, and fog will likely develop in low- 
lying areas and lake districts. Then to complete the process, the rising sun 
halts the cooling and allows windless equilibrium to exist briefly during dawn. 

SIGNS ARE EVERYWHERE 


We now have several signs indicating fair weather for the next 24 hours: 
high barometric pressure, steady breeze from a western quarter, low humidity, 
early-morning dew, no clouds, low morning temperature. Ah, perfect weather 
ahead. A grey sky in the morning is also a forerunner of good weather. A 
sunrise above a bank of clouds indicates a windy day, but little chance of rain. 

In the afternoon fluffy clouds appear again — fair-weather cumuli? 

But something happens. The breeze begins to die and you can almost feel the 
humidity rising; puffs of warm wind drift from the south-west. The cumuli are 
stalled and grow taller as their grey bases spread out. Within minutes they 
are transformed into cumulo-nimbus clouds with anvil heads. A thunder rumble 
gives voice to the electric tensions built up inside these turbulent clouds. 

A flash of lightning or two, and the clouds swoop in as rain -- a torrent. It's 
all over as quickly as it started, the skies clear and fresh winds carry off the 
steaming moisture. 

A summer storm like this is practically unpredictable before the first 
touch of grey shows in the clouds. Just remember to avoid lightning by being 
inconspicuous; shun open country and high ridges. 

Greb Shoes Limited 


To be continued next month. 
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THE FRINGED GENTIANS -- 

OBSERVATIONS ON THEIR LIFE HISTORIES IN ONTARIO 

The fringed gentians are among the most beautiful wild flowers of 
Ontario, and are all the more admired because they are among the last to 
bloom in the fall. There are two kinds in the southern part of the province; 
these may be designated the Wide-leaved and Narrow-leaved Fringed Gentians. 
Traditionally, these have been known to botanists as Gentiana crinita Froel. 
and Gentiana procera Holm., respectively. In the most recent treatment (5), 
however, they are designated Gentianopsis crinita (Froel.) Ma and Gentianopsis 
procera (Holm) Ma. A generally satisfactory botanical classification will 
require more thorough studies of the Gentian Family. The leaves of the Wide¬ 
leaved Fringed Gentian are lanceolate to ovate, and the corolla lobes are 
delicately fringed all around the end. The leaves of the Narrow-leaved 
Fringed Gentian are linear, and the corolla lobes are truly fringed only 
along the sides, with only small teeth at the ends. Well-developed plants 
of G, procera usually have longer peduncles than those of G. crinita . 

Both species are found in moist, open sites, usually in limy soils. 
While their requirements are so similar that the two may be found together 
(although they seldom are, presumably largely because of their migrational 
histories), G. procera usually occurs in somewhat wetter sites than G, 
crinita . and is more strictly confined to limy soils (2, 5). 

The fringed gentians at the Hamilton Naturalists' Club Spooky Hollow 
Sanctuary (for the benefit of non-member readers, this is in Norfolk County, 
Ontario, between Vittoria and Norraandale) are the Wide-leaved species, G. 
crinita . So are those at Long Point, and the few specimens which have been 
collected in the past from Cootes' Paradise. 

Most of the populations along the gravelly and cobbly shores of the 
Upper Great Lakes, including those producing the celebrated displays on the 
Bruce Peninsula in Ontario and Waugoshance Point in Michigan, consist of the 
Narrow-leaved Fringed Gentian, G. procera . This species is not confined to 
these habitats, however; September visitors to the botanical gardens at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, can see an impressive natural population of this species 
just north of the greenhouse, in a definitely "inland" locality. 

The fringed gentians near Ancaster, Ontario,«ee* by the Royal 
Botanical Gardens Local Autumn Flora class of 1965, were anomalous in having 
leaves like those of G. crinita but the corolla fringing of G. procera . 

With the fringed gentians being so well-known and so much admired as 
they are, it seems surprising that so much has remained unknown about their 
life histories. In popular and horticultural works, in which only G. crinita 
is usually included, it is almost invariably described as a biennial. Floras 
and treatises prepared by and for professional botanists are more variable; 
in these works the fringed gentians may be called "annuals", "annuals or 
biennials", or "annuals or winter annuals", sometimes with question marks. 

An annual germinates from seed in the spring, and blooms, produces seed, and 
dies within a single season. A winter annual germinates shortly after seed 
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from the previous generation ripens in the fall, produces a rosette of leaves, 
survives the winter, and then blooms, fruits, and dies the next growing season. 

A biennial germinates in the spring and lives through two growing seasons, 
the first as a sterile rosette, the second as a blooming and fruiting plant. 
Consequently, there has arisen a desire for a definitive account of the life 
histories of these species. Only one brief account of any life-history 
studies of the plants in the field has been published (3), and it did not 
report the time of appearance of seedlings or follow any individuals from the 
seedling stage to fruiting. Gillett (3) tagged blooming plants in a population 
of G, crinita near Kinburn, Ontario. These plants were found to be dead the 
following season, indicating that plants did not survive after fruiting. The 
absence of non-flowering rosettes among the flowering plants indicated that 
G. crinita was probably not a true biennial, at least at that locality. 

Diminutive plants, one-flowered and only a few centimeters tall, were presumed 
to have arisen from the earliest seeds which had ripened the same year in which 
these seedlings appeared, indicating the completion of life cycles of two 
generations within a single season. 

In 1965, I began a series of observations on the G. crinita population 
at Spooky Hollow. The former site of a shed formed a ready-made quadrat, 
within which there were many gentians growing with relatively little associated 
hernaceous vegetation which might make seedlings difficult to locate. I first 
examined this quadrat on September 25, 1965, when about sixty plants were in 
bloom. At this time no non-flowering rosette plants could be found in the quadrat. 

By the time of the next observation, November 14, the plants were in 
fruit, and many of the seeds had dispersed. Seed dispersal in a population 
of fringed gentians is a long process. The corollas do not separate from the 
receptacles and drop off as the fruits ripen; instead, they twist shut, over 
the developing capsules, and remain attached until they disintegrate. When a 
corolla promptly splits or otherwise allows the developing fruit to emerge, the 
seeds can fall out as soon as the capsule ripens and opens. Some capsules 
remain tightly wrapped in the shrivelled corollas for months, and seed dispersal 
from these is accordingly delayed. The seeds produced from the flowers which 
had bloomed essentially simultaneously in September, 1965, gradually dispersed 
over a period of nearly a year. Some seeds left the capsules as soon as they 
ripened, within a month; most had dispersed by the end of November, but some 
were still imprisoned by the old corollas as late as the following July. 

On November 14, there were three new rosette plants in the quadrat, 
with spatulate leaves about one cm. long. Beside each of these I placed a 
label, to mark it as one which had been present at this time. Since these 
seedlings had not been present at flowering time in September, it seemed most 
likely that they had arisen from the new crop of seed which had ripened during 
the previous month. I collected some seed at this time and, by sowing it in 
the laboratory, found that it was indeed capable of germinating fresh from the 
capsule, without requiring a cold period. 

The delicate leaves of the three new plants withered during the winter, 
but by early April, 1966, these plants had reappeared with new, somewhat 
larger leaves. At that time they were the oply gentians I could find in the 
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quadrat, but on May 8, 1966, I found six more rosettes. Since one was only 
about seven cm. from one of the previously marked plants, it seemed certain 
that they had not all been overlooked in April, but had appeared since my 
earlier visits. There was no sign of regeneration in any of the plants which 
had fruited in 1965. 

Still more plants were present by June 25, and by this time they had 
all produced distinct stems above the rosettes, with ovate leaves. New plants 
continued to appear during early summer. All of the plants bloomed in 
September, 1966. The three plants which had appeared as rosettes in 1965 
were notably the largest. The plants which had appeared last were the smallest. 
Some were less than fifteen cm. tall, with one small flower each; even the 
smallest plants, however, bloomed about as early as the larger ones, certainly 
before any ripe seeds were present. 

More cursory examinations of G. procera at Oliphant on the Bruce 
Peninsula, and on Waugoshance Point, have produced similar results. No 
rosettes were seen at flowering time. Tiny plants, some only two or three 
cm. tall, produced their miniature blooms simultaneously with the floweriiig 
of the larger plants, before any new crop of seed could have dispersed. These 
populations have not yet been observed for November rosettes; this could be 
done easily, however, on the sparsely vegetated shores where neither herbage 
not litter would conceal the seedlings. 

These observations, together with Gillett's (3), indicate that fringed 
gentians in this region are.usually annuals, but are occasionally winter annuals. 
They do not ordinarily appear to be biennials. Small plants appear to develop 
from the last of a crop of seed to be dispersed. They are of the same gener¬ 
ation as the larger plants with which they are found. 

The proportion of winter annuals might be expected to be higher in 
years with a prolonged, mild autumn. Since ultimate size seems to be related 
in part to time of germination, a greater proportion of majestic, many- 
flowered plants may occur the year after such an autumn. Perhaps, in horti¬ 
culture, more impressive plants may result from sowing the seed as soon as it 
ripens, permitting maximum fall germination. 

A possible exception to the prevalence of the annual habit may be 
present in G. crinita at Long Point. Some of the rosette plants observed 
in midsummer, 1966, did not elongate or bloom that fall. This population may 
differ from the others observed in containing genes promoting the biennial 
habit. Another possibility is that certain environmental dificiencies promote 
the biennial life history; this population was in a dry, sandy site and 
consisted almost entirely of depauperate plants. Or, if seed dispersal or 
germination is delayed, the seedlings may develop too late to be affected 
during their first season by day-length conditions initiating flower-bud 
formation and stem elongation. My studies at Long Point were cut short by 
the destruction of what was. probably the.largest population when the Park 
Office was built in 1967. If another population can be found nearby, I hope 
to observe the species further in this locality. Aiken (1), whose plants 
were presumably descended from a Vermont population, found that if G. crinita 
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seed was sown in flats as soon as it ripened, and the flats were left in 
unheated frames over winter, germination would occur the next spring, but the 
plants remained as rosettes for their entire first growing season, hot blooming 
until the following year. This situation obviously differs from that at 
Spooky Hollow. It is not evident, however, whether this is a manifestation 
of genetic differences in the Vermont plants, or whether unsuspected contrasts 
between the horticultural and natural conditions delayed flowering. 

Before generalizations about the entire group of fringed gentian, 
species can be made, more observations covering additional localities and 
seasons will be needed. So will more cultural experiments. Wood Duck readers 
can contribute to a more thorough understanding of the life histories of 
these plants by making observations like those described above. I should be 
glad to receive notes on such observations for future compilation and comparison. 

1. Aiken, G.D. 1933. Pioneering with Wildflowers. Published by the author. 
Putney, Vermont. 

2. Curtis, J.T. 1959. The Vegetation of Wisconsin: An Ordination of Plant 
Communities. University of Wisconsin Press; Madison. 

3. Gillett, J.M. 1957. A revision of the North American species of 
Gentianella Moench. Ann. Missouri Bot. Gard. 44: 195-269. 

4. --- 1963. The Gentians of Canada, Alaska, and Greenland. 

Canada Dept, of Agric. Published 1180, Ottawa. 

5. Mason, C.T., Jr., and H.H. litis. 1965. Preliminary reports on the flora 
of Wisconsin No. 53. Gentianaceae and Menyanthaceae -- Gentian and 
Buckbean Families. Trans. Wis. Acad. 54: 295-329. 


James S. Pringle 
Royal Botanical Gardens 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


********************* 


DID YOU KNOW . . . 

. . . that this past spring a crow mischievously entered 
a house in this city on Osborne Street, through an open attic window. For 
several weeks it thoroughly frightened the occupants by walking around at 
odd hours. Alas as fate would have it, the story comes to a sad ending. 

One day, the attic door being left open, starved and thirst-driven, the bird 
made its way to the bathroom where it drank, too much, too soon, too late. 
What a fate — to drown in an unmentionable placei 
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Report of SPRING BIRD COUNT 1967 

Sunday May 14, 1967 

(Territory covered was the country around Hamilton to the Appleby Line in 
Burlington, to Fifty Road in Winona, Ancaster, Millgrove and Dundas, 

May 14, 1967 -- Cool, cloudy with sunny intervals. Twenty-one observers 
in 13 parties. Total party hours, 76; total party miles, 268 (88 on foot, 

180 by car). 

This year, there was another late spring. Whether or not a trend 
of late springs and late falls will be maintained, remains to be seen. 

Sixteen species of warblers were seen this year -- an increase o.f 
three from last year. This may have been due to a little more diligent 
search for them. One rarity that was seen on the count was one Bald Eagle — 
a bird that has been in declining numbers the past few years. Another item 
of interest is the report of two bluebirds in the Ancaster area. These birds 
are hard to find in the spring let alone on the Spring Bird Count. 

I wish to thank all those who participated in this year's Spring 
Bird Count. 

Common Loon, 3; Red-throated Loon, 1; Red-necked Grebe, 2; Horned Grebe, 4; 
Pied-billed Grebe, 2; Great Blue Heron, 9; Green Heron, 2; Black-crowned Night 
Heron, 1; Least Bittern, 1; American Bittern, 3; Mallard, 39; Black Duck, 17; 
Pintail, 5; Green-winged Teal, 3; Blue-winged Teal, 27; American Widgeon, 3; 

Wood Duck, 25; Canvasback, 1; Lesser Scaup, 25; Greater Scaup, 30; Oldsquaw, 

300; White-winged Scoter, 200; Ruddy.,Duck, 23; Hooded Merganser, 1; Red¬ 
breasted Merganser, 4; Turkey Vulture, 13; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 24; Ruff-legged Hawk, 1; Bald Eagle, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 4; Ruffed-Grouse, 

1; Ring-necked Pheasant, 27; Virginia Rail, 13; Sora Rail, 27; Common Gallinule, 
28; American Coot, 11; Killdeer, 25; American Woodcock, 5; Common Snipe, 4; 

Upland Plover, 3; Spotted Sandpiper, 15; Solitary Sandpiper, 1; Least Sandpiper, 
11; Dunlin, 46; Herring Gull, 114; Ring-billed Gull, 225; Bonaparte's Gull, 100; 
Little Gull , 2; Forster's Tern, 2; Common Tern, 110; Black Tern, 80; Mourhing 
Dove, 60; Great-horned Owl, 3; Whip-Poor-Will, 1; Chlraneyu'Swift, 24; Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird, 6; Belted Kingfisher, 17; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 86; 
Red-headed Woodpecker, 3; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 8; 

Downey Woodpecker, 33; Eastern Kingbird, 1; Great-crested Flycatcher, 7; Eastern 
Phoebe, 3; Least Flycatcher, 4; Eastern Wood Pewee, 12; Horned Lark, 2; Tree 
Swallow, 102; Bank Swallow, 350; Rough-winged Swallow, 16; Barn Swallow, 190; 
Cliff Swallow, 1; Purple Martin, 4; Blue Jay, 78; Common Crow, 300; Black- 
capped Chickadee, 84; White-breasted Nuthatch, 10; House Wren, 79; Winter Wren, 

1; Long-billed Marsh Wren, 11; Catbird, 69; Brown Thrasher, 67; Robin, 211; 

Wood Thrush, 27; Hermit Thrush, 3; Swainson's Thrush, 9; Veery, 19; Eastern 
Bluebird, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 43; Cedar Waxwing, 
2; Loggerhead Shrike, 1; Starling, 1447; Solitary Vireo, 3; Red-eyed Vireo, 1; 
Black and White Warbler, 21; Golden-winged Warbler, 4; Nashville Warbler, 12; 
Yellow Warbler, 91; Magnolia Warbler, 3; Black-throated blue Warbler, 9; Myrtle 
Warbler, 40; Black-throated green Warbler, 7; Blackburnian Warbler, 10; Chestnut¬ 
sided Warbler, 2; Pine Warbler, 1; Palm Warbler, 6; Ovenbird, 15; North.Water- 
thrush, 2; Yellowthroat, 14; American Redstart, 2; House Sparrow, 400; 

(cont.) . . , 
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, . . (cont.) 

Bobolink, 20; Eastern Meadowlark, 59; Western Meadowlark, 1; Red-winged Black¬ 
bird, 1200; Orchard Oriole, 1; Baltimore Oriole, 71; Common Grackle, 400; 
Brown-headed Cowbird, 130; Cardinal, 55; Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 31; Purple 
Finch, 2; American Goldfinch, 140; Rufous-sided Towhee, 34; Savannah Sparrow, 
13; Grasshopper Sparrow, 1; Vesper Sparrow, 7; Slate-coloured Junco, 2; 
Chipping Sparrow, 41; Field Sparrow, 41; White-crowned Sparrow, 7; White- 
throated Sparrow, 155; Swamp Sparrow, 13; Song Sparrow, 420.. 

Total — 137 species; about 8,532 individuals. 

Ronald Boyce, Adeline Bowland, Jan Bradshaw, John Cassen, Cecil Corfe, 

Edward R. Dinniwell (compiler), Robert Doering, James Dowall, Alfred Epps, 
Chris Escott, Lydia Hamilton, Audrey Hawkes, Joe Hodlcin, Jim Hunter, Evelyn 
Morris, George W. North, Laurel North, Antonio Salvadori, Eunice Smillie, 

Bob Westraore and John Woodcock. 


JUNIOR CLUB 


Meetings will be held in room 21 at the YMCA building, James St. S. 
and Jackson St. in downtown Hamilton. Meetings will last approx. 1% hours. 

MEETING -- Saturday, October, 14 at 7;30 p.m. 

This will be a general meeting at which all Junior members are 
invited to state their opinions and help plan the year's activities. This 
will be a good time to meet each other and get acquainted. If time permits 
we will have one or two films. 

MEETING -- Saturday, October, 28 at 7:30 p.m. 

The guest speaker will be Mr. J. Hill, Superintendent of Schools for 
the Six Nations Indian Reserve, Osweken, Ontario. Mr. Hill is a University 
graduate and a qualified teacher with many years' experience in Reserve work 
all over the country. 

There is no set subject for discussion. The Juniors are invited to 
ask questions of Mr. Hill on any subject pertaining to himself or his work. 
You can be assured that Mr. Hill will leave you with a lasting impression 
of a very interesting and informative evening. 

HIKE '. '. '. 

Sunday. October 1 — 9;30 a.m. - 1;00 p.m. 

Meet at the High Level Bridge, York St, Get there by taking the bus 
(York St.) to York and Dundurn Streets. 

Dress warmly and wear waterproof footwear. 

Half-day hike along north shore of Dundas Marsh to Bulls' Point. 
Leader — Harold MacPherson — 'phone 544-9985. 


********************* 
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MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING 


CLUB ACTIVITIES 


The meeting for October will be held at the Headquarters Building 
of the Royal Botanical Gardens at 8:00 p.m, on Monday, October 16th . 

The speaker will be Mr. James Woodford, Field Secretary of the 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists and a leading voice in the fight to conserve 
water, woods and wildlife throughout Ontario, will show slides and speak on — 
The Niagara Escarpment. 

FIELD EVENTS FOR OCTOBER 

Sunday, October 15 Field Trip to explore the CAVES on MOUNT NEMO. Meet 
at M.M. Robinson High School, Guelph Line North 
Burlington. Bring lunch. 9:00 A.i v l. 

Leader -- Robert Bateman -- 'phone 112-878-3605. 

Sunday, October 29 Field Trip to VALENS CONSERVATION AREA off Hwy. 97 
near Valens, Migrating waterfowl refuge. Meet at 
Teachers Training College parking lot (opposite 
McMaster University) King St. W. at 9:00 a.m. Bring 
lunch and waterproof footwear. 

Leader — James Anderson — 'phone 627-7151. 
******************** 

AUDUBON SCREEN TOUR 


The first Audubon Screen Tour of the present season will be held in 
Scott Park Collegiate on October 11 at 8;00 p.m. The speaker will be Allan 
D. Cruickshank and his topic will be: Land of the Giant Cactus. 

Allan D. Cruickshank is noted as an author, lecturer, and wildlife 
photographer and is a member of the staff of the National Audubon Society. He 
graduated from New York University where he majored in biology and public 
speaking. He taught in nature camps and was on the staff of the American 
Museum of Natural History before becoming associated with the National Audubon 
Society as an instructor at the Audubon Camp in Maine, from 1936 through 1958. 

Since 1946 he has been editor of the Society's Christmas Bird Count 
issue of Audubon Field Notes . He and his wife, Helen, were awarded the John 
Burroughs Medal in 1949 for their book, Flight into Sunshine . He has served 
as president of the Linnaean Society, and is a full member of the American 
Ornithologists' Union. 

In Land of the Giant Cactus he brings us for a tour of both the desert 
and mountain sections of Saguaro National Monument and surrounding country 
near Tucson, Arizona. In it the sights in the five basic biotic communities 
will be seen. In famous Madera Canyon in the Santa Rita Mountains, Mexican jays, 
Mexican juncos, acorn and Arizona woodpeckers, painted redstart, hepatic 
tanangers, bridled titmice and five species of hummingbirds add their 
brilliant accents to the dramatic mountain scenery. 
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